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possible nor useful to the human race; war alone brings all
human energies to their highest state of tension and stamps with
the seal of nobility the peoples that dare to face it*. This view
is strictly connected with the other one refusing, except for
accidental necessities, any kind of * International' or League of
Nations. 'Fascism refuses world-wide embracements; although
it lives in the community of the civilized peoples, it looks into
their eyes with a sense of vigilance and distrust/
(9)  The greatest danger to the Fascist faith seems to lie in
Liberalism; Mussolini attacked it with violence and anger, per-
haps because shortly before he wrote his Dottrina Croce's books
on The History of Europe in the Nineteenth Century, and The
History of Italy from 1870 to Jpzj, had scored a great success
by their exaltation of the ' religion of liberty'.   ' History is not a
hunting-ground reserved for Liberalism and its professors,' said
Mussolini, 'as if Liberalism were the final word of civilization.'
(10)  Fascism is an ethical State, because it does not stop after
having watched individuals, and taken notice of their achieve-
ments; it has a will and a consciousness, 'it educates the citizens
and teaches them the social virtues, makes them conscious of
their mission, encourages them towards unity, puts harmony into
their interests according to justice, and passes down to future
generations the conquests of the mind; it lifts men from the
elemental life of the tribe up to the highest expression of power,
the Impero.   Fascism is identical with the will of power and
empire; the latter being not only the expression of territorial,
military, and mercantile might, but of a spiritual and moral
strength as well.'
Other 'Doctrines of Fascism' have been written by Gentile
himself, Alfredo Rocco, and persons of less fame. Gentile, in his
Origini e Dottrina del Fascismo, tries hard to show how Fascism
is the continuation of the Mazzinian tradition. Italian life, he
says, after 1861 followed two different trends: the materialistic
trend, most prominently represented by Giolitti, and the idealis-
tic, i.e., Mazzinian; the former ruled almost unopposed for
twenty years before the World War, and was temporarily over-
come by the latter, -which carried Italy into and through the
war; it reappeared after the war, but was soon supplanted by
Fascism, led by Mussolini, the personification of the Mazzinian
tradition. Mazzini's conception of politics leaves nothing outside
it; moral, religious, and political values are identical with each
other; this 'totalitarian5 view was taken over and revived by
Fascism. A second point on which Mazzinianism and Fascism
agree is the theory of interdependence between 'thought and